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fails to respond is most often that possessed 
of culture, or at least having the opportunity 
for culture. And it is to this class that the 
Sisyphus-like labors of museum directors ap- 
pear to make no appeal at all. Nor is there 
any class of Americans which would more 
deeply resent being "shoved" into either art 
museums or art appreciation. 

It is this class which is the chief obstacle, 
apparently, toward the development of that 
worth while kind of art, which, according to 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens, "is the national expression 
of the popular feeling of the whole American 
people." Our museum directors and teachers 
have been trying to lead this class to the wa- 
ters of art, but they refuse to drink. To try 
to shove them into the pool would be a parlous 
task that most directors and teachers may be 
pardoned for not attempting. Certain it is 
they will watch with keen interest Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens' efforts in the shoving line. 



"GET DOWN AND SHOVE" 

As a part of his recently assumed burden of 
trying to bring art closer to the people of the 
United States, Homer Saint-Gaudens, assistant 
director of fine arts of Carnegie Institute, spoke 
at the dinner which brought to a close the re- 
cent convention of the American Federation of 
Arts, his subject being "Uplifting the Public." 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens chided his auditors in re- 
gard to their failure in this matter, declaring 
that, "Try as you will, you cannot lift people 
up by the hair of their head to the insecure 
platform of highbrow art appreciation," add- 
ing : "It hurts people to lift them that way and 
they do not like it. A great deal will be gained 
if. the art critics, art teachers and museum di- 
rectors get down among the people and shove." 

His fellows -at the dinner might have made 
the rejoinder, although such things are not 
done at public dinners as a rule, that the people 
would not like to be shoved into appreciating 
art any more than they liked being lifted to 
that eminence by the hair of their heads. These 
robustious figures of speech were aimed 'by 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens indirectly, at publicity 
methods, and publicity methods in connection 
with art and art museums are much more ex- 
tensively used than they were a few years ago 
without the problem being solved by museum 
directors and their staffs, hard as they have 
worked at it. 

Art museum publicity has grown enormously 
in scope since the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art began its monthly press views under the 
consulship of Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke. 
Practically every museum in the country now 
has its monthly bulletin, provides photographs 
of new acquisitions, arranges special exhibi- 
tions unknown to the older type of museum 
director, and endeavors in every way conceiv- 
able to establish an entente cordiale between 
institution and public. The Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts has lately adopted the plan of 
running regular advertisements in the local 
papers of its attractions, temporary and perma- 
nent, and many museums throughout the coun- 
try throw open their galleries to local art 
societies for annual exhibitions. 

Thus it would appear that Mr. Saint-Gaudens' 
remarks did not do justice to the museum direc- 
tors who have been working on the theory of 
pulling the public into the museums rather than 
by shoving them in. And everyone profession- 
ally concerned with art knows how hard they 
have worked on the pulling scheme. Most 
museum directors are growing grey before their 
time in this effort, an effort that unquestion- 
ably has borne results of a most positive kind. 

Just .what those results have been may be 
judged by a visit to any art museum on holi- 
days or Sundays. And the spectacle presented 
by the throngs in the galleries suggests that we 
have two kinds of people in relation to art 
museums, those who go to them and those 
who don't. That section of our people which 



McBRIDE ON LOW PRICES 

In his comments on the Senefelder Club 
exhibition in the Brown-Robertson Galleries, 
Henry McBride writes in the New York 
Herald that the catalogue includes the prices 
of the lithographs on view and states that "the 
prices are low," adding: 

"The American Art News lately called 
attention to the common sense of Joseph Pen- 
nell, who priced the etchings in his exhibition 
modestly, and who met with the reward that 
common sense usually meets with and promptly 
sold out all of his collection." 

"American artists as a rule have absurd 
ideas of prices," said Mr. McBride, "and many 
of them languish for years in .obscurity in 
consequence. A career begins, as has been 
frequently pointed out in these columns, when 
the patron appears; and the patron appears, as 
old Degas used to say, when he sniffs a bar- 
gain. When American prints are sent abroad 
it is to be hoped that they will be priced in 
such a way as to make sales inevitable." 

It is to be hoped that our artists in general 
will take heed of these suggestions and adopt 
a lower schedule of prices for their work. 
It is good business. 



ENGLAND NEAR PANIC 
OVER LOSS OF ART 



American Purchases of $17,500,000 
Worth of Pictures and Books in Two 
Years the Cause of Much Agitation 



LONDON— The dispersal of famous Brftish 
art collections and libraries, with the acquisi- 
tion of the more important pictures and books 
by Americans, is creating something like a 
panic in art circles here, a state of mind that 
is further agitated by the reports now current 
that several prominent members of the nobility 
intend to sell many of their greatest art treas- 
ures in the near future. 

Some idea of the value of these disappearing 
art and literary treasures may be gathered from 
the fact that in 1921 there went to New York 
objects that brought a total of approximately 
$7,500,000, while in 1920 the figure reached a 
total of $10,000,000. With the important sales 
announced for June in the leading art auction 
rooms and the coming of many more American 
collectors to London, it is expected that these 
totals will be greatly increased by the end of 
the season and that many more of the impor- 
tant items in these sales will follow the multi- 
tude of previous purchases to the United States. 

The action of Lord Lascelles in bringing this 
matter of England's ' vanishing art > treasures 
before Parliament has not met with any re- 
sponse from the Government. Sir Robert Witt, 
trustee of the National Gallery, and active in 
working for some plan that will prevent the 
dispersal of famous art collections, has been 
in communication with members of Parliament 
and the government to see whether some effect- 
ive scheme, either by way of an export duty 
or a tax on sales by auction, would be suit- 
able to the peculiar conditions in Great Britain, 
the idea being to raise funds to enable some of 
the great art works to be purchased, for it is 
realized here that these measures would not in 
themselves necessarily keep works of art in this 
country. 

Although not attracting so much public at- 
tention as the pictures and books, old English 
silver, tapestries and stained glass are also 
going from this country to America and else- 
where in large amounts, besides a number of 
fine sculptures. 



Starts Antique Shop in Paris 

. PARIS— E. Parke Miller is the first Amer- 
ican to open an antique store in Paris. He has 
located his store at 38 Rue de l'Universite. 



Studio Gossip 

Maurice Sterne will conduct a class in paint- 
ing, drawing and composition in Rome from 
October 15, next, until the middle of the fol- 
lowing May. Instruction will include visits to 
museums, churches and the Campagna. 

William Jordan is exhibiting at his studio, 
335 West 24th street, some of his recent decora- 
tive panels, including two that were shown at 
the Whitney Studio Club. There is a Persian 
warmth of tone in some of them, and his butter- 
flies and fanciful winged creatures are lumi- 
nously colorful. 

Philadelphians speak regretfully of the pro- 
posed migration'bf Paul King, painter, to Stony 
Brook, Long Island. His departure follows by 
only a few months that of Joseph Pennell, who 
has also taken up his residence in Long Island. 

Tom and Wilhelmina Weber Furlong, for- 
merly of St. Louis, now of New York, have 
purchased a farm near Lake George and ar- 
ranged it in such a manner that it will be a 
pleasant place for artists during the summer. 

Harley Perkins, Boston artist, has succeeded 
W. H. Downes as art editor for the Boston 
Transcript. Mr. Downes retired after thirty- 
five years of active service. 

"Peonies," by Alice Worthington Ball, a large 
flower painting exhibited in the International 
show at Pittsburgh, has just been purchased by 
the Friends of Art of Baltimore for their per- 
manent collection. This is the second purchase 
of the organization, the first having been Walter 
Ufer's picture, "Luzanna and Her Sisters." 

Mrs. Alfred Leroy Becker (Eulalie Dix) has 
gone to Provincetown for the summer. 

Percy Muncy, whose recent portrait of Presi- 
dent Harding was displayed at Reinhardt's, is 
at present in Virginia, where he is painting a 
portrait. 

Royston Nave and Frederick Detwiller are 
making a painting trip by motor through the 
country. 

Charles Andrew Hafner has moved from his 
studio in the Holbein to the Gregory studio, in 
66th street. 

Frida Gugler, of 2 Washington Mews, has 
gone to Europe to stay for two years, going first 
to Holland for a summer's painting. 

Dorothy Vicaji, who had booked passage for 
Europe on May 26, has been obliged to postpone 
her trip indefinitely on account of a number of 
portrait orders. 

Leo Miclziner's portrait of Nathan Abbott, 
professor of law at Columbia, which hung in the 
Vanderbilt Gallery at the Allied artists' exhibi- 
tion, has been presented to Columbia University. 

Robert Vonnoh and Bessie Potter Vonnoh 
have returned from a trip to California. They 
held joint exhibitions by invitation in Cleveland, 



Chicago, Springfield, 111., St. Louis and Los 
Angeles, which were very successful. One of 
the pictures they sold goes to the Los Angeles 
Museum and another to the Cleveland Museum. 
They will go abroad in July, after some, weeks 
in Pleasant Valley, Lyme, Conn. 

Helen Peale, who has been very ill at her 
studio, 21 West 50th street, is now recovering. 

Anna L. Stacey is exhibiting the portraits of 
Mrs. Herbert A. Hyde and Miss Tilt at her 
studio in the Tree Building, Chicago. 

Samuel Kennedy, portrait painter and a lec- 
turer for the Chicago Society of Artists, has 
completed a portrait of. Miss Drake in evening 
dress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Clarkson have returned 
to their studio in the Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago, from a month in Alabama. 

The oil painting of Father Tabb by Louis F. 
Gruner, of Richmond, has been accepted by 
the Art Commission of Virginia and by Gover- 
nor Trinkle. The portrait is to be hung in the 
State Library building. 

Carl Bohnen has made a portrait sketch in 
crayons of Dean Thomas Arkle Clark, of the 
University of Illinois, which will hang in the 
Gamma Nu chapter of the Alpha Tau Omega 
fraternity house at the University of Minnesota. 

Oliver Dennett Grover recently gave a private 
view of a portrait of Holmes Forsythe at his 
studio in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago. His 
portrait of Mrs. Forsythe was shown nearly a 
year ago. 

Randall Davey, who has been in New York 
for some months, will leave for his ranch and 
studio near Santa Fe early in June. While here 
this winter he painted portraits of the two 
daughters of Madame Alma Gluck, who bought 
his painting "Maria Garcia," shown in his ex- 
hibition at the Montross Galleries. 

William Starkweather will leave New York 
in a few weeks for New Haven, where he will 
complete two portraits before going to Maine 
for the summer. 

At her studio in Carnegie Hall, Jane Freeman 
has completed a portrait of Sefiora Enrico 
Fassini. The color scheme is orange, soft yel- 
low and blue, which the artist has ably combined 
to enhance the brunette beauty of the sitter. 

George Bellows is building a summer home 
and studio at Woodstock, N. Y., where he ex- 
pects to go early in June. 



Obituary 

S. MARY NORTON 
S. Mary Norton, painter, died of pneumonia 
in Nutley, N. J., on May 17. She studied in 
Paris for several years and had exhibited her 

portraits in the Salon. 



BIENNIAL IN VENICE , 
IS SET AMID BEAUTY ; 

(Continued from Page 1) 

born in Venice in 1791, who died in Milan in 
1882, are shown as a tribute on the fortieth 
anniversary of his death. E. Tito is, of course, 
honored in this way as he has always deservedly 
been. Though more than seventy years old 
this great painter is young as a boy and fills 
a large, well-draped gallery with spirited views 
of Venice, figures, marines, with nudes play- gft 
ing in or floating above the water, chickens, " 
horses, figures on beaches, open air and north 
light portraits, all so full of characterization, 
drawing, tone, composition, incomparable brush- 
work and vigor that one is bewildered by his 
virtuosity. 

Room 12 is perhaps the "dada" room, being 
filled with portraits with strange, long, con- 
torted necks of childish technique and difficult 
to understand, as is the large room next, in . 
which A. Egger Lienz shows clearly personal 
canvases done in brown and blue. 

The room of small bronzes by Paul Trou- 
betzkoy is filled with his familiar models of 
Russian dancers, French artists, active Amer- 
ican cowboys, alert American Indians, and ex- Y 
quisite portraits of dancers, animals, etc., shown 
against a wall toned to harmonize with the 
bronze. 

Among the more modernist pictures are the 
large brown religious and portrait canvases of 
Carlo Potente, Achile Funis' well drawn 
"Maternite" done in the much-used browns of 
the modern time, Donati's unusual and Rosetti- v 
like half figures, some large symbolic water 
colors by Wostry, Sibellato's unique snow 
and wave and figures with landscape, ^and five '.."' 
characteristic examples of the no-longer-strange 
but still effective method of Mancini, which are 
as usual painted under wires to hold the paint •'. 
stiff till dry. In places this paint stands out an 
inch in relief and pieces of colored cloth are 
stuck into the paint to get the effect desired. 
There are rqoms full of etchings, block prints, , '■•! 
monotypes and illustrations numerous and de- 
lightful. ■;■• 

In the pavilions of the different countries 
which add the international flavor are found 
interesting and suggestive small exhibits well ''.;"; 
worth studying, though the. views of the lagoons 
through the leafy branches tempt one to linger > 
outside. Belgium wisely shows the men of • ■'.:, 
younger ideas who have not been represented 
before. Van de Woestyne has a large deco- /.<--' 
rative parable of a cripple with crutches teach- , v"; 
ing a baby to walk, while a man with perfectly, ;v 
good legs but no heart hurries by only to fall v- ; 
into ah unseen abyss. ■ , * 

Dermeke displays two obscure pictures, Carte - 
a "Pieta" of primitive type, and Laermans, . 
DeHoy, Mambour, Claus and Oleffs are here. 

Among the many pictures in the Hungarian " 
pavilion is a strong composition by Vaszary, a* ,i 
good portrait by Gyula, and a rather illustrative ' 
prison scene by Munkacsy. The effect of un- .".[: 
settled conditions in Hungary is apparent in the 
work exhibited. c 

England has a fine show collected by Frank 
Brangwyn, but without an example by that 
great artist. There are, however, characteristic )'- 
pictures by Flora Lyon, who shows the Spanish . 
lady in fine blacks she exposed in last spring's ,' 
Salon. Gerald Moira has a picture of two 
young boys by a garden pool, a fine portrait of 
a girl in green by JKally, some nice water colors ■ 
by R. Anning Bell, "The Red Feather," a well- : 
known portrait by' W. Strange, "The Yellow 
Sofa" by Jock Barnes, and splendid examples by 
C. Russell Flint. George Sheringham sends 
delightful pastels and temperas. There are oils 
in a newer manner by C. 'R. W. Nevinson, a 
solid portrait of a worker by Glyn Philpot, an 
opalescent nude by Leslie Thompson, and a fine 
picture of punting on the Thames by Sir John 
Lavery. , . 

France gives a room to the strangely done 
but satisfying nudes, portraits, and Venetian 
scenes of Emil Bernard, and another to Charles 
Guerin in which are included his strange little 
puppet-like figure compositions shown in the 
spring Salon last year. Le Sidaner has five 
fine things done in his excellent manner, but 
seeming a little whiter than usual. There are 
two good Monets, five well known Menards, 
four splendid Henri Martins, two Charles 
Cpttets, a Besnard, a sketch for the fishermen 
shown in this spring's Salon by Lucien Simon, 
and a Brittany interior and a nude by the same 
artist. A number of pictures by Bonnard and 
Flandrin supply the most subtle and modern note 
in the French pavilion. 

Germany has quite outdone herself and all ■ 
the others in being modern, though rooms are 
given to the well known and excellent Academic 
men like Lieberman, Louis Corinth and M. 
Slevogt. But the large central room in Ger- 
many's pavilion has been painted a dead black 
against which have been hung ultra cubist, 
futurist, and modernist things by Max Pech- 
stein, Carl Hoven, Eric Hoeckel, W. Weiss- 
gerber and Lionel Feinenger, who was at one 
time a cartoonist on the Chicago Tribune. But 
the most startling of all the pictures in this 
pavilion and in fact in the whole exposition are 
seventeen large, crudely colored, and confus- 
ingly proportioned Biblical and classical figure 
subject paintings by Oskar Kokoschka, a young 
German who seems bent on attracting attention, 
whether it is favorable or not. 

Taken all in all, the thirteenth biennial Inter- 
national Exposition is a collection that could 
be seen together nowhere else, and is extremely 
significant to the art world as it will be visited 
by thousands of tourists this summer, for it 
lasts from May to October. 



